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At this time tiie Turkish power was starting anew 
in its career of European conquest, which had been 
suspended after the capture of Constantinople, and 
during the vigorous reign of Matthias Corvinus. 
Hungary was now, as it had been for two hundred 
years, the bulwark of Europe against the Turks, and 
when Solyman the Magnificent moved against her, 
the young king was ready in defence. In the disas- 
trous battle of Mohacs (1526) he lost his life and that 
of thousands of his followers. His widow escaped 
with his crown to her brother Ferdinand, and he, in 
virtue of the compact, laid claim to the throne. 
Bohemia elected him without hesitation. There was 
objection and resistance in Hungary, and for nearly 
two hundred years the Austrian rule there was im- 
perfect and insecure — the Turks still holding a large 
part of the country, and the Transylvanians and 
other people to the east maintaining a sort of inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, from 1526 dates the Aus- 
trian possession of Hungary and Bohemia, which has 
been practically unbroken to the present day. But 
it is very important to remember that there was at 
this time no union of these States ; they were merely 
under the same sovereign, as they had often been 
before, just as England and Scotland were under the 
Stuarts. It would be too long a task to trace the 
various efforts made by the perfidious house of 
Austria to turn these independent States into one 
consolidated monarchy. Often they seemed success- 
ful ; but it is an illustrious example of the power of 
right and determination, that in the end they failed, 
and Hungary is at last again free and independent. 

The other territorial changes can be related rapidly. 
Lusatia (a part of the Bohemian territories) was lost 
in the Thirty Years' War; Silesia was taken by 
Frederick II.; in the partition of Poland, in 1772 and 
1795. Galicia and Lodomir fell to Austria. On the 
other hand. Hither Austria was lost piecemeal. First 
the Helvetian possessions went. These united with 
the Swiss cantons in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; the last of them were lost by Duke Sigis- 
mund. Alsace was ceded to France after the Thirty 
Years' War, in 1648. The rest of the Swabian terri- 
tories were retained until the time of Napoleon, when 
they were united with Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Ba- 
den, by the Treaty of Presburg, after the battle of 
Austerlitz in 1805. The Netherlands had to be given 
up by the Treaty of Campo Formis in 1796; but 
Venice was received in exchange. Milan and Tyrol 
were lost during these wars, and restored at their 
close. The loss of Venice and Lombardy has been 
within our memory. Of lesser States, Salzburg, Gortz, 
Gradisca, Bukovina, etc., there is no need to speak. 

Thus the Austrian dominions were very nearly the 
same in the sixteenth century as now — Hither Aus- 
tria having been exchanged for the Polish provinces. 
But in the nearly four hundred and fifty years that 
have elapsed since the battle of Mohacs, there has 
been no development of nationality or homogeneous- 
ness in these immense territories. By perfidy, bigotry, 
and cruelty the house of Hapsburg has made itself 
notorious among all the reigning houses of Europe ; 
and now that a really wise and liberal policy has been 
at last adopted, and an honest experiment is tried of 
a constitutional monarchy, no wonder the experi- 
ment is thwarted by suspicion and dissensions. With 
such a history behind them, with an empire which 
has neither unity nor coherence, humiliated in war, 
and ignominiously shut out from the newly awak- 
ened Germany, -it is hard to guess what the future 
has in store for the Hapsburgs. 



Stiff Formalities of Fashionable Life.— There 
is a set of people whom I cannot bear — the pinks of 
fashionable propriety — whose every word is precise, 
and whose every movement is unexceptionable ; but 
who, though versed in all the categories of polite be- 
havior, have not a particle of soul or cordiality about 
them. We allow that their manners may be abun- 
dantly correct. There may be elegance in every ges- 
ture, and gracefulness in every position ; not a smile 
out of place, and not a step that would not bear the 
measurement of the severest scrutiny. This is all 
very fine ; but what I want is the heart and gaiety of 
social intercourse; the frankness that spreads ease 
and animation around it ; the eye that speaks affa- 
bility to all, that chases timidity from every bosom, 
and tells every man in the company to be confident 
and happy. This is what I conceive to be the virtue 
of the text, and not the sickening formality of those 
who would reduce the whole of human life to a wire- 
boind system of .misery and constraint. — Chalmers. 



AMERICAN WATERING-PLACES, 

GRACE HARKAWAY. 

The American watering-place can be one of the 
most inconvenient, disagreeable, vulgar and objec- 
tionable places in the world ; on the other hand, it 
can be somewhat healthful, very amusing, and quite 
unobjectionable. Be it what it may, however, we 
are all bound to go to it — to endure it and to per- 
petuate it. For we are hardly civilized enough in 
this country yet, to live in the country, after the 
fashion of English people, making our own houses 
the circle of a delightful neighborhood. Our do- 
mestic service is so poor, that the lady at the head 
of the house is always housekeeper and frequently 
cook, so she can hardly be expected to provide for 
more than her own household. She naturally gets 
tired, and wants to go' away herself, and be amused. 
As for the inhabitants of cities, they must leave the 
hot town, for their own and their children's health, 
and so grows up the watering-place. 

And it is true that life in America, as soon as it 
ceases to be struggle, becomes monotonous. The 
well-to-do in America are a much-to-be-pitied class. 
There is no one to stop and play with them. They 
have comparatively few amusements. Dress and 
society takes up a little time, not much, and there 
are none of those tastes and amusements possible 
which are so immediately practicable in the old 
world. Therefore amusement becomes a necessity, 
and we find it in the gregarious watering-place hotel, 
often at the expense of neatness, and good food, and 
other most desirable attributes. 

Saratoga was the first fashionable watering-place. 
To it came the Southerners after a successful season ; 
to it the ambitious Westerners; to it the gentry ot 
the North River; to it, all the opulent New England 
families. It was an epitome of our best society, twenty 
years ago. To it can be traced back some of the 
most conspicuous intermarriages of our well-known 
families. The old " United States," with its broad 
piazzas, has seen some goodly company, then we 
had a much greater separation of sets than we have 
now. There was a decided aristocracy in those days 
which has died out since. But Newport began, even 
before the war, to tread on the heels of Saratoga 
and take away its prestige. The beautiful villas, the 
superior attractions of Newport began to tell, and 
the burning of the United States Hotel impeded the 
career of Saratoga as a fashionable watering-place. 
Of course the war, in taking away the Southern 
element, conduced to this result very much. Sara- 
toga must always attract a crowd from its mineral 
waters, its race-course, and now its gambling — ^which 
is a very conspicuous element ; but it has ceased to 
be a fashionable or desirable place of summer resort 
for gentlemen and ladies. 

Newport, on the contrary, is perfect. Either as a 
resident of one of these charming villas, or as the 
modest tenant of a hired cottage, or as the boarder 
at a hotel, one can gain health and recreation in 
its delicious breezes, beautiful and varied drives, and 
delightful society. It is urged, by moderate people, 
that too much dress, too much equipage, too much 
society is necessary at Newport ; but that is entirely 
optional. One may lead his own life at Newport, 
gay or grave as he pleases, and may enter or not 
that very gay circle. 

Long Branch, near New York, used to be perfect 
in its way as a sea-side place. Now it is crowded 
beyond all reason, and the prices are enormous. The 
unhappy visitor is put in a cell, with the scantiest 
allowance of furniture, and is charged five dollars a 
day for being roasted alive.- The hottest garret in 
New York was more luxurious last Summer than 
the general run of rooms at Long Branch. Of course 
the ocean is always there and always beautiful. Of 
course it is gay and sometimes agreeable. They 
are fortunate who own cottages there, for, take it 
for all in all. Long Branch has a good average 
climate, and few objections except the people, of 
whom there are are too many, they crowd each 
other. 

Sharon is a healthful, happy and agreeable spot, 
particularly in July. Its sulphur baths are very use- 
ful, and the drives very pretty. The new comers 
complain that the old settlers are a little exclusive, 
and that it has somewhat the effect of a large tea 
party; but it is not long before the new comer 
becomes fond of it, finds his place, and enjoys him- 
self. 



Richfield Springs has taken a great start within a 
few years, and is thought by some to be more agree- 
able than Sharon. It, too, has excellent sulphur^ 
baths, and good hotels, some elegant private resi- 
dences and good drives through a pretty country. 
Lake George offers more attraction than almost 
any place in the United States, with the Lake before 
you and the Adirondacks behind you, it is wonderful 
that fashion has not, as yet marked it for its own. 
Happy are they who have found it out, for they have 
good food, great comfort, much amusement, for com- 
paratively little money. ' ^ 

It is very difficult, almost impossible it seems, to 
feed well a huge caravansary full of people. The 
men who keep the hotels have not mastered the 
subject, as they have in Europe. At Baden Baden 
one is as well fed as at the best cafim Paris. So at 
all the crowded places in Europe ; but here it has 
become a serious question, whether it is safe to take 
a family to one of these large hotels for the Summer, 
the food being an offset to the advantages obtained 
by change of climate. One is almost sure to lose 
appetite after four days at even the best hotel, and 
to come reluctantly to a table which appears to be 
groaning with every luxury. This has driven people 
to take country quarters in farm houses, to go to 
very dull and disagreeable places, but very often the 
results are not much better there. The genius of 
cookery has not descended on our North American 
continent. Let us hope that it may be one of the 
effects of the European war, that a number of French 
and Italian cooks will be driven over here. 

Such are some of the physical evils of the Ameri- 
can watering-place. Let us now look at the mental 
and moral side. 

There is no doubt that the pouring in of divers 
people into one house, compelled to a sort of inti- 
macy, all at leisure, with the added charm of a band of 
music, dancing, boating, croquet, and other amuse- 
ments — handsome well-dressed women, and men re- 
lieved from the horrible monotony of black coats 
and stove-pipes, and recreating in the becoming light 
colors and straw hats of Summer, presents, at first 
glance, a very attractive picture. It is none the less 
true, that before three weeks is over everybody is 
very tired of it, and very anxious to change the scene. 
What can it be that descends so like a pall over the 
senses, after a fortnight or less at a watering-place? 
Is it because it is all unnatural, and because no one 
is responsible for anybody else.? Imagine such a 
scene at an English country house, with an amiable 
hostess at the head of it, and we would gladly go on 
for ever. 

But I have seldom seen people who could stand 
one watering-place more than a month. They want 
a new slavery, and go off — from Sharon to Newport, 
from Newport to West Point. 

Now for the moral aspect of the American water- 
ing-place. Undoubtedly it is bad. It is the hotbed 
of scandal, of flirtation, of that school of manners 
which is so reprehensible, and so ruinous to our 
American society. 

It is the arena where the dissolute and vain young 
married woman carries on that career which is sap- 
ping the sacredness of home. It is the " Vanity Fair " 
of the present day. It of course opens the door to 
an easy familiarity which is shocking in its outward 
effects, and most dangerous in its tendencies. Of 
course, envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, are 
the immediate growths. To sit on the piazza and 
hear the characters of those who walk up and down 
before you, assailed, is to doubt if it were best ever 
to bring a young girl into such a sirocco of scandal 
and suspicion. The American woman never appears 
to such disadvantage as she does at the American 
watering-place. 

Of course there are ladies everywhere. Of course 
we must not ignore their existence, but the "Frisky 
Matron," and the "Handsome Harpy,'' and the "As- 
sociated Harpies," and the " Girl of the Period " all 
crop out in full development and are the prominent 
and conspicuous ones at all these resorts. 

Side by side you see the good mothers, the modest 
girls, the perfect ladies — it is all mixed up together ; 
but no one can deny that the other class are in the 
ascendancy, and that they have the American water- 
ing-place in their power. 

One would imagine that a broad piazza, a bright 
moon — an assemblage of well-educated and refined 
people, gathered together for that " pursuit of hap- 
piness," which the Declaration of Independence 
declares to be an inalienable right, would bring about 
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a beatific state of enjoyment; that witty and abund- 
ant talk would flow freely; that politics, literature 
and art would, each in turn, engage the conversa- 
tional wrestlers, and that something good would be 
evolved. But such is seldom the case. Either an 
awkward silence, or a deafening noise of nothing- 
ness, or worse, the dissection of character engages 
the group — "At every breath a reputation dies;" 
and the glow of eloquence, the witty repartee, the 
quiet philosophical reflection, or the learned ex- 
perience fails you. It is not what you have hoped 
for or expected. 

" Amabilis insania, et mentis gratissimus error." 

And yet we look not with complacency on this 
failure, for the American mind 
is very bright, the off"spring of 
such varied races shows, not only 
in personal beauty, but in bril- 
liancy of intellectual develop- 
ment, the success of the experi- 
ment, but curiously enough, the 
result to be aimed at is not 
aimed at. There is some failure 
in the chemicals. 

One spot in America, scarcely 
a watering-place, yet a Summer 
resort, is as near perfection as 
anything we have ; that is West 
Point. Its hotels are excellent. 
Here the visitor has something 
to do, in the unending pleasure 
of the scenery and drives, and 
the great interest attending the 
Military Academy. The music 
and the evening parade afford 
delightful object for a drive or 
walk; and the neatness, perfec- 
tion and finish of West Point are 
almost European. It has one 
drawback. It is very hot. 

And I think I have at last hit 
upon the secret of the insufiicien- 
cy of American watering-places. 
There is nothing to do out of the 
crowded hotel. No Kursnal. No 
music in the grounds; a noisy 
band screeching at dinner, when 
you want to be quiet, is the only 
equivalent. No lovely clean 
walks for neatly booted ladies; 
a woman must be "shod like a 
mountaineer" if she walks out. 
A billiard room or bowling alley 
affords distraction for an hour. 
What are you to do with the 
other fourteen } 

At Baden Baden, one had the 
brilliant promenade, the most 
beautiful music in the world, and 
the most varied scenery. There 
was the old castle, within an easy 
drive, where you could go and 
breakfast in the open air; there 
was the Black Forest for you to 
explore ; there was the charm- 
ing " Favorita," favorite resi- 
dence of the worldly-pious Sybil- 
la, who had herself painted in 
one hundred different costumes ; 
there, in her silent kitchen, is 
the most curious old Dresden 
china in the world. In the 
grounds is the chapel where, when beauty faded, she 
exercised herself in being a saint, following Pope's 
heroine. All these and many other excursions are 
possible from Baden Baden, most beautiful and at- 
tractive spot ! One did not need the roulette to kill 
time at Baden Baden or at Wiesbaden. 

At Homburg, the beauty of the grounds nearly 
made up for the absence of the charms of scenery 
at the other hill-hemmed watering-places, and then 
the sensible European habit of living in the open 
air, made even this least attractive of them agree- 
able. Could Sve have that added to our hotels, 
agreeable grounds, with tables for refreshments, and 
with flowers and trees, we might forgive many de- 
ficiencies. Of course we cannot have the old castles, 
the historical interests, we cannot have the charms 
of a European watering-place, but we might copy 
some of the good features. For instance, respectable 
ladies never dress "fine" at a watering-place in 
Europe. They wear plain costumes, almost always 



dine in their bonnets, and devote their time to a 
sensible out of door life. 

The four or five ball, or state costumes, with 
which American women vulgarize a garish Summer 
day, would be in Europe merely a type of a class for 
which a lady does not like to be mistaken. 

In England a seaside retreat is a place to wear out 
old gowns, to ramble in search of shells, and sea 
weeds, to read and enjoy oneself in a quiet and re- 
spectable way. They do not mix up the London 
season with the sea sand. 

There are, it is said, delightful and very cheap 
Summer retreats along the St. Lawrence River in 
Canada. The air is so brilliant and revivifying, that 
you seem to have been drinking champagne. There 



come home thin, pale, and out of condition in Oc- 
tober, to begin it all over again. 

If she wishes to regain her roses, she will bid 
adieu to gayety after the June races, and will re- 
treat to the mountains or the sea shore, and, in some 
quiet place, lead a life of mingled exercise and re- 
pose such as cannot be found in an "American 
Watering Place." 




THE ASSOCIATIONS OF FLOWERS, 

How the universal heart of man blesses flowers ! 
They are wreathed round the cradle, the marriage- 
altar, and the tomb. The Persian in the far east 
delights in their perfume, and writes his love in 
nosegays ; while the Indian 
child of the far west claps his 
hands with glee as he gathers 
the abundant blossoms — the il- 
luminated scriptures of the prai- 
ries. The Cupid of the ancient 
Hindoos tipped his arrows with 
flowers, and orange-flowers are 
a bridal crown with us — a nation 
of yesterday. Flowers garlanded 
the Grecian altar, and hung in 
votive wreath before the Chris- 
tian shrine. All these are ap- 
propriate uses. Flowers should 
deck the brow of the youthful 
bride, for they are in themselves 
a lovely type of marriage. They 
should twine round the tomb, 
for their perpetually-renewed 
beauty is a symbol of the resur- 
rection. They should festoon 
the altar, for their fragrance and 
their beauty ascend in perpetual 
worship before the Most High. 
—Mrs. Child. 



MAGDALEN.— Carl Hubnek. 



are pleasant things to do at Mount Desert in Maine, 
in the White Mountain^, at Manchester in Vermont, 
and all along the coast of Massachusetts. The ex- 
treme end of Long Island offers delightful coolness 
and retirement. Quahog, on the Long Island coast, 
is good. All these are the sensible places, and do 
not come under the head of the fashionable watering- 
places. 

But they are all deficient in comfort. I believe 
ever}^ one sympathizes with a late distinguished 
statesman, who said " he liked Rockaway better 
than any other watering-place, he was always so 
glad to get home from it." 

The most fashionable course of a fashionable wan- 
derer is to go to Sharon in Jul}^ to Newport in 
August, and to West Point in September. The 
climate has som.ething to do with it. Dress and 
fashion a great deal more. If a young lady will 
spend her Winter in New York, and her Summer as 
above stated, she can have unmitigated dancing, and 



KONIGSSEE. 

In all the beautiful scenery of 
the famous Salzkammergut, the 
prelude and entrance hall, as it 
were, to the wilder magnificence 
of the Austrian Tyrol, no spot is 
more beautiful and impressive at 
once than the Komgssee or Bar- 
tolomdussee, some four miles from 
Berchtesgaden. The visitor who 
approaches the lake from the 
latter place is at first disappoint- 
ed with the apparent tameness 
ot the view. It is only after en- 
gaging a boat at the ferryman's, 
rowed frequently by stalwart 
Alpine maidens in the pictur- 
esque national costume, and 
pushing out into the lake past 
some low-lying, bushy islands, 
that the full beauty of the scene 
bursts upon the eye. The lake 
is about six miles long, by one 
and a half broad, surrounded by 
magnificent, steep, and rugged 
mountains of limestone forma- 
tion, eight or nine thousand feet 
in height, whose precipitous 
sides offer, for the most part, 
no vestige of foothold for the 
traveler who coasts along their 
shore in search ot a landing-place. The depth of 
the lake (600 feet), and the clearness of the water, 
give it the most exquisite dark green tinge, like a 
sheet of emerald, whose placid surface, unstirred by 
steamer, trading vessel, or pleasure-boat, is broken 
only now and then by the ferry-boat of the tourist 
or the fishing skiff from the Jagdschloss at the 
foot of the lake. 

Among the splendid hills which shut- in the vie.w, 
and which the reader will see in the background of 
our illustration, are the snow-capped Schonfeldspitz, 
the Stuhlgebirge, and the mighty Watzmann, one 
of the cotcps d'essai of the Austrian Alpine climber. 
The solitude of the bank is unbroken save by the 
little hunting lodge {Jagdschloss) on the promontory 
of St. Bartholomew, which projects from the foot of 
the Watzmann, and the whole scene, so graphically 
represented in our illustration, is almost unparal- 
leled for its mingling of picturesque beauty and des- 
olate majesty. 



